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2 ae Boll versus Axel Springer’, New German Studies, vol. 6 (spring 
1978), 52. 

3 On the occasion of the award to Béll of the 1972 Nobel Prize for Literature, the 
Secretary of the Swedish Academy said: ‘He has shown less aptitude and 
interest in experimenting with form than many another writer who is leaving 
his mark on modern literature in Germany and elsewhere’ (The Times, 20 
October 1972, p. 1). See also the oddly patronising comments of J. P. Stern in 
the TLS, 30 January 1976, p. 101. A different view is argued persuasively by 
Theodor Ziolkowski in ‘The Inner Veracity of Form’, Books Abroad, vol. 47 
(winter, 1973), 17~24. 

4 The Lost Honour of Katharina Blum, trans. Leila Vennewitz (Harmondsworth: 

Penguin, 1978), section 2. All references in English are to this edition and cite 

section rather than page numbers. I gratefully acknowledge the help of my 

brother, Keith Overton, on some points of translation and on the importance of 

Carnival. It may be of interest to note that the author’s ironic disclaimer, which 

the British editions inexplicably abbreviate, is given in full in the American edi- 

tions of the same translation (New York: McGraw-Hill, 1975 and 1976). 

“Heinrich Béll versus Axel Springer’, p. 51. 

Three examples come to mind: the opening sequence, which suggests that Got- 

ten may really be a terrorist; the scene in prison, in which Katharina andGotten 

are roughly pulled apart; and the speech at the funeral of Totges with which 
the film closes. The film’s adoption of a linear time sequence is a crude expe- 
dient which misses much of the novel’s point. 

7 Missing Persons and other essays, trans. Leila Vennewitz (New York: McGraw- 
Hill, 1977), p. 137. 
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Katharina Blum: a reply by RHYsS w. WILLIAMS 


Since Bill Overton takes as his point of departure a criticism of my article on Katharina 
Blum, it is appropriate for me to reply briefly to his arguments. Fundamentally our 
disagreement concerns the quality of the work: I have expressed some misgivings 
about Boll's methods; he, as his comparison of Béll’s technique to Swift's is, I 
imagine, intended to indicate, has no such doubts. His perceptive analysis of the 
styles and registers of the story certainly reveals some of the qualities of B6ll’s writing 
which have long been appreciated by his enormous readership, but his article does 
nothing to allay my doubts about Boll's involvement in the narrative. I should like to 
make three points. 

(1) As far as the idealisation of Katharina is concerned, I remain unconvinced by 
BillOverton’s strictures, I have already cited a number of motifs which link Katharina 
to her namesake, St Catherine of Alexandria. St Catherine is, according to legend, the 
spouse of Christ, who appeared to her in a dream and gave her a ring which she kept 
for the rest of her life. The choice of the name Gotten for Katharina’s lover invokes 
this association, as does her statement. ‘Mein Gott, er war es eben, der da kommen 
soll’, which Leila Vennewitz, in an effort to bring out the biblical allusion, translates 
as: ‘He was simply the One who was to come’, an echo of John the Baptist’s question 
to Jesus: ‘Bist du, der da kommen soll?’ (Art thou he that should come?). The whole 
matter of Straubleder’s mysterious ring may well have been suggested to Boll by the 
legend. Overton makes no attempt to account for the biblical language which is 
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placed in Katharina’s mouth. Indeed, when he quotes the statement in question he 
writes of Katharina’s ‘girlish idealism’. I find it inconceivable that a young woman 
who has experienced the brutal realities of marriage to a violent and boorish man, 
who has laboriously and patiently rebuilt her life and who has consistently rejected 
importunate male advances, should be either girlish or idealistic about men. It is not 
that Katharina is idealistic, but that through such language and its conventional 
associations she is idealised. 

(2) The question of names also raises the issue of B6ll’s involvement. The example 
of Gétten has already been cited. By the same token the police officers and journalists 
are given names which are suggestive of negative qualities: Beizmenne (‘beizen’, to 
corrode), Pletzer (‘platzen’, to burst), Lockster (‘locken’, to entise, entrap), SchOnner 
(‘verschénern’, to embellish), Tétges (‘téten’, to kill). By such unsubtle expedients 
the reader is invited to adopt a negative attitude to these characters, much as the 
religious associations encourage a more sympathetic response to the lovers. Anyone 
who wants to argue the case for B6ll’s neutrality has, at the very least, to confront this 
evidence. J. H. Reid’s article on B6ll’s names (which I cited) confirms that this feature 
of Boll’s technique is not confined to Katharina Blum. 

(3) Without conceding the above points, but taking due note of BillOverton’s per- 
suasive argument about the narrator's neutrality, I should like to reformulate my 
reservations about Katharina Blum. B6ll seeks to elicit our sympathies for Katharina 
and Gétten because part of his intention is to maximise our sense of outrage at their 
treatment, yet he simultaneously wants to preserve his claim to objectivity in the 
debate, hence his strategy of the ironic narrator. It seems to me that Bélls involve- 
ment, reflected in the religious associations and in the onomastic conditioning of the 
reader, coexists very uneasily with the neutrality to which his narrator lays claim. 


Book reviews 


KATHERINE COOKE, Coleridge. Routledge & Kegan Paul, £6.95. 


Here is a book to which readers looking for a comprehensive introduction to 
Coleridge should be unhesitatingly directed. It is written from a sympatheti- 
cally reintegrative approach, after a critical trend towards seeing Coleridge’s 
works either as fragments of an abstract system of thought or collages of 
thefts from other writers, to explain simply, in discrete chapters, the positive 
nature and development of his total achievement as playwright, poet, liter- 
ary critic, political journalist and theoretician, and religious and philosophi- 
cal thinker. 

Apart from the chapters on plays and political journalism there is little 
contained that is new to the scholar, but it is all fresh. Though Coleridge’s 
guiding preoccupations are treated throughout, the book has no line to push 
but urges the reader to get involved in Coleridge's different sorts of writing 
without reducing it to examples on which to base stultifyingly large conclu- 
sions. Overall it is an invitation to take an intelligent but unintimidated look at 
what Coleridge wrote originally in the hope of avoiding the impoverishing 
distortions of specialism. KEITH HANLEY 


